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Tue Castle of Dunluce, about two miles from the sin- 
gular and interesting curiosity, the Giant's Causeway, 
is one of the most important as well as picturesque 
remains of the kind in Ireland. It is situated on an 
insulated rock, of 100 feet in perpendicular height, 
which is separated from the mainland by a precipitous 
chasm of about twenty feet wide. The only way by 
which it can be entered is by a narrow wall, one of the 
supporters of the ancient drawbridge. The Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, in his Letters on the Antrim Coast, speak- 
ing of the isolated, abrupt rock on which the castle 
stands, and which projects into the sea, says, “‘ It seems 
as if it were split off from the terra firma, Over the 
intermediate chasm lies the only approach to the castle, 
along a narrow wall, which has been built somewhat 
like a bridge, from the rock to the adjoining land ; and 
this circumstance must have rendered it almost im- 
pregnable before the invention of artillery. It appears, 
however, that there was originally another narrow wall 
which ran across the chasm parallel to the former, and 
that, by laying boards over these, an easy passage 
might occasionally be made for the benefit of the gar- 
rison.” This peculiarity in the position of the castle is 
thus graphically described by the Rev. C. Otway in 
his ‘ Sketches ‘in Ireland :’-— 

“ Reader, surely you cannot be at a loss for a draw- 
ing or print of Dunluce Castle ;—take it now in hand, 
and observe with me the narrow wall that connects the 
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[Dunluce Castle.] 


ruined fortress with the mainland: see how this wall is 
perforated, and, without any support from beneath, 
how it hangs there, braving time and tempest, and still 
needing no arch, simply by the strength of its own 
cemented material ;—the art of man could not make 
such another self-supported thing: it is about eighteen 
inches broad, just the path of a man; don’t be afraid 
to cross it; rest assured it won’t tumble with you: it 
has borne many a better man,—so come on !” 

The walls of the castle are built of columnar 
basalt, many joints of which are placed in such a 
manner as to show their polygonal sections. The 
reader will recollect that the Giant’s Causeway is com- 
posed of polygonal or many-sided basaltic columns, 
vast masses of which are still lying on the coast, as if 
they had been torn up and strewed around by some 
convulsion: so that at the early period at which the 
castle was built, it would appear, so to speak, as if the 
architect had availed himself of the ruins of nature to 
aid him in his art. The base of the rock on which the 
ruin stands has been formed into caves by the action of 
the waves, some of which communicate with the castle. 

There is no record of when Dunluce Castle was built. 
The same may be stated of many of the other ruins 
which lie along the extensive line of coast of the county 
of Antrim. It would appear, however, to have been, 
at an early period, the principal stronghold of a power- 
ful family termed the M‘Quillans, or, as the Irish 
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writers term them, the Mac Uidhlins. The M‘Donnells, 
from Scotland, on one of their predatory excursions in 
the north of Ireland, entered into a league with the 
M‘Quillans, from which event an intermarriage sprfting, 
Afterwards, either by force or fraud, for the story is 
by no means clear, the M‘Donnells dispossessed the 
M‘Quillans, and secured Dunluce to themselves, From 
this the chief of the M‘Donnells, ealled by the 
English Surly Boy, (in Irish Somhairle Buidhe, or 
Yellow Charley,) according to Camden, was driven 
by Sir John Perrot, lord deputy of Ireland in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, who secured the castle for the English. 
But next year Surly Boy contrived to regain pos- 
session; and on his coming to Dublin, and swearing 
allegiance to the crown of England, Elizabeth granted 
him Dunluce Castle, and a large district of country, to 
be held of the crown, on condition that neither he nor 
his men, nor his descendants, should serve any foreign 
power without leave; that they should restrain their 
people from ravaging; furnish at their own expense 
twelve horsemen and forty footmen for forty days in 
time of war; and pay to the king of England a eertain 
number of cattle and hawks annually. ‘The head of the 
M‘Donnells was subsequently created Earl of Antrim } 
and Dunluce Castle continued to be the principal 
residence of the Antrim family till it fell into ruin, 
when they removed to Glenarm, their present residénce. 

“ It was,” says the Rev. C. Otway, “as fine a 
morning as ever fell from heave when we landed at 
Dunluce: not a cloud in the sky, fot @ wave on the 
water: the brown basaltic rock, with the towers of the 
ancient fortress that capped and cuvered it,—all its 
grey bastions and pointed gables, lay pictured on the 
incumbent mirror of the ocean: everything was te- 
posing—everything was still, and nothing was heard 
but the splash of our oats and the song of Alick 
M‘Mullen, our guide, to break the silence of the sea, 
We rowed round this peninsulat fortress, atid thet 
entered the fine cavern that so curivtisly perforates the 
rock and opens its datk arch to admit our boat. He 
must, indeed, have a mind cased up in all the common- 
place of dull existehce who would not, while within this 
cavern aud undef this fortress, enter into the assteia- 
tidns connected with the scene; who could. not hold 
communings with the ‘genius loci. Fancy, I know, 
called up .for me the war-boats and. the foemen, who 
either isstied frorn of took shelter in this sea-cave: I 
ittiaginéd, as the tide was gfowling atnidst the far 
recessés, that I heard the moanings of chained ¢aptives, 
and the huge rocks around must be bales of plunder 
landed and lodged here; and I took an interest, and 
supposed myself a sharer in the triumphs of the for- 
tunate and the helplessness of the captive while suffer- 
ing under the misery that bold bad men inflicted in 
troubled times. Landing in this cavern, we péssed up 
though its land-side entrance towards the ruin; the 
day had become exceedingly warm, and going from the 
coolness of the cave into the sultry atmosphere, we felt 
doubly the force of the suh’s powet; the sea-birds had 
retreated to theit distant rocks; the goats wéte panting 
under the shadéd ledges of the cliffs; the rooks and 
choughs, with open beaks and drooping wings, were 
séaltéred over the downs, from whose surface the air 
arose will a quivering, undulating motion. We were all 
glad to retire to where, under the shade of the project- 
ing cliff, a clear cold spring offered its refreshing 
waters.” 

It is stated that, in the year 1639, on 4 Stormy day, 
-he part of the castle where the kitchen was situated 
gave way, and the cook, with eight other servants, who 
were busy preparing dinner, were précipitated into the 
Sea. ' 
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MUMMIES. 


In the 2nd volume of ‘ Egyptian Antiquities,’ just 
about to be published in the ‘ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge,’ is a very curious chaptef regarding 
mummies, from which the following is taken. Hero- 
dotus is the first who described the Egyptian process 
of embalming :— ; 

“ There are persons whose business it is to embalm 
the dead, and they make this a regular profession, 
When a body is brought to them, they show the friends 
patterns of dead bedies, made in wood, and painted to 
represent a human likeness. 

“The most elaborate style, they say; belongs to 
Him whose name I dare not venture to mention on 
such an occasion [he means Osiris: compare Herod. ii. 
170]; the second is an inferior and cheaper style; and 
the third is a very economical one. The relations 
having made their choice and agreed on the terms, 
the embalmers begin their work; proceeding in the 
following manner, when they have to embalm a body 
in the most expensive style. With a crooked piece of 
iron they draw out the brain through the nostrils, and 
then pour in some mixture of drugs (aromatics and 
astringents). In the next place, they make an incision 
in the side with an Ethiopian stone (a piece of basalt, 
of possibly flint), and take out all the intestines, which 
they clean and drench with palm-wine, and afterwards 
with poutided afomatics. Finally, after filling the 
eavities of the body with pure myrrh pounded, with 
cassia and other aromatics, except frankincense, they 
sew the incision up. The body is then placed in nitre 

natron) for séventy days, but not more; for this is 
the prescribed time. When the seventy days are past, 
they wash the body and wrap it all over with Strips of 
linen, sinearitig them with gum, which the Egyptians 
generally use instead of glue. The relations, on re- 
eeiving the body, have a wooden ease made, resembling 
the huthan form, and in this they place the body, and 
deposit it in a tomb of the form of a chatiber, The 
ease containing the body is set upright against the 
wall, 

* When the friends choose the second method, and 
wish to avoid expense, the process is as follows i=They 
fill syringes with oil of cedar, which they inject into 
the body through the seat, without making any in- 
cision 6r taking out the inner parts. The injection 
being prevented from returning, they lay the body in 
the salt for the prescribed number of days; on the last 
day they allow the injection to flow out, and such is its 
strength, that it brings with it the bowels and viscera 
completely dissolved. The natron déstroys the flesh 
also, and nothing is left but skin and bones. When 
this is doe, they give the body to the friends without 
doing any more to it. 

“The third mode of embalming is as follows, and is 
used for the poorer sort, They dtench the interior 
well with a strong injection, and after putting the body 
in the salt brine for the seventy days, return it to the 
friends.” 

The following account of the general appearance of 
an Egyptian mummy, after the lapse of many ages, 
forms an interesting commentaty on the text of He- 
rodotus. It is extracted from a journal of M. Villoteau, 
communicated to M., de Sacy :— 

“The 5th October, 1800, having left Carnak, we 
passed to the other bank of the Nile, and encamped 
Opposite the village of Gourney. Searcely were we 
encamped, when we saw s0me men approach with dead 
bodies on theif shotildefs, which turned out to be 
mummies. They put them on the ground, and offéred 
then for sale. One was the munimy of a female, very 
well preserved. As we wished to know how it had 
been embalined ahd swathed, we took off the outer 
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covering, consisting of an upper and a lower part, the 
opening of which had been laced infront. With much 
care we took off a great number of bandages, which 
passed round the legs and feet, the thighs, the bedy, 
arms and head; and after this we began to distinguish 
more clearly the forms of the extremities, the head, 
feet, and hands, while the shape of the bosom and body 
were still but faintly seen. 

“As we came nearer the skin, the bandages were 
broader, and the extremities became more distinct. 
At last, we could clearly distinguish the nails of the 
fingers and toes, the nose, mouth, and eyes. Finally, 
we came to a kind of envelope, which covered every 
part; so that we took off in a single piece the part 
which covered the higher division of the face, and 
which preserved perfectly the form of the projecting 
features. The other parts were more covered in pro- 
portion, but those where the embalmer had been skilful 
enough to ‘fill up the form, showed us nothing but 
black and dry members. The shape and the colour of 
the nails, which were expressed on the envelop, dis- 
appeared. 

“Yet all the parts of the body, though dried, re- 
tained their natural form, The hair, eyes, nose, and 
mouth were so well preseryed, that one could easily 
recognise the expression of countenance which they 
must have produced. The hair was quite black, 
without any mixture of white hair, though the person 
appeared to have been old at the time of death. All 
that we could observe was, that it was a little red near 
the roots. The hair was well fixed, long, and divided 
into plaits, fastened up on the head rather carelessly ; 
which makes me infer, that at that time the women let 
their hair fall down along their back in numerous tresses, 

“ The eyelids, lashes, and eyebrows were still in their 
natural state. The eyes only appeared to be slightly 
injured, because they were dried, and the pupil had 
shrunk in a little. The nose was pretty nearly in its 
natural state, very regularly formed, and yery beautiful. 
The tongue was dry, and like a piece of parchment. 
The lips were thin, and the mouth small. The teeth 
appeared to be worn out through old age, and to have 
lost their sharpness, but they were all there, and seemed 
not to have been decayed. Even at the present day it 
is remarkable that the natives of Egypt have very good 
teeth, which they keep to the most advanced age. The 
head of this mummy presented in general a tolerably 
regular owl. ‘The body had been opened on the left 
side of the stomach, in order to get at the entrails, and 
to introduce the aromatic substances; and we drew 
out enough to satisfy ourselves that these were resinous 
materials. 

“This female mummy had the arms and hands 
extended and placed along the body, while a.male 
mummy which we examined had the arms crossed on 
the breast; facts which we obseryed to be of regular 
occurrence in the female aud male mummies.” 

The author of the yolume to which we are indebted 
for the above extracts thinks that Herodotus only in- 
tended to indicate the three methods of embalming 
most generally in use, the examination of mummies 
having made us acquajnted with variations and details 
not included in his account. We may mention a few 
of the more remarkable of the additional facts. The 
brain does not appear to have been always extracted, it 
having been sometimes found in the skull inthe form 
of a caky substance. When extracted, it must have 
been done, as Herodotus says, without opening the 
skull, as the dura mater has been found entire, and the 
falx, tentorium cerebelli, and lateral sinuses uninjured. 
When empty of brain, the skull is found to contain 
aromatic substances in the form of a coarse powder. 
In some skulls, otherwise empty, some insects, and the 
pupe of others, have heen discovered. The incision 





seems to haye heen always made in the left side; and 
no instance has occurred of its having been sewn up 
again, as mentioned by Herodotus,—the cut surfaces 
of the incision are merely brought together. Some 
mummies appear to have been gilt. The mummy 
éxamined and described by Mr. Pettigrew seems to 
have been gilt all over, and parts ‘of the gilding still 
remained irregularly scattered over different parts of 
the body. In other mummies gilding has been ob- 
served, more especially on the nails of the fingers and 
toes, and on the eyelids, lips, and face. In some mum- 
mies the eyes had been taken out and the cavity filled 
up with a compact mass of linen, in the centre of which 
a little colour was used to represent the pupil; some 
mummies, however, were furnished with eyes of glass 
or porcelain. Female mummies have usually the hair 
long, but the males have the head, beard, and even the 
eyebrows shayed. Mummies regularly embalmed are 
not, even at this distance of time, dry and brittle, but 
are rather tough, and slightly flexible ; and when one 
has been prepared in the best manner, with asphaltum, 
it would be a troublesome process to tear it to pieces. 
Some idea may be formed of the quantity of cloth em- 
ployed in swathing a mummy embalmed in the best 
manner, from the statement that, in one instance, the 
weight of the bandages, including the external envelop, 
was 29]bs., and their total length 292 yards. In 
another instance the bandages weighed 35}lbs.; and 
in that examined at Leeds there were not less than 
forty thicknesses of cloth. 

The other process described by Herodotus must, as 
being cheaper, have been more common than the other. 
The mummies in which no bituminous or resinous 
matters were used were not of course calculated to Jast 
so long as the others. Nevertheless, bodies prepared 
in this or some equally cheap way have been found 
buried at a small depth in the sands. Some of these 
bodies have been merely dried ; others have been filled 
with bituminous matter, or merely covered with char- 
coal. The greater part of such bodies are found 
wrapped in pieces of coarse cloth, and in mats made of 
reeds and palm-leayes. Belzoni, judging from those 
he had seen, thought that mummies prepared in this 
humble way were in the proportion of ten to one of the 
better sort. He also concludes, with good apparent 
reason, that mummies of this sort were dried in the 
sun, after having been pickled seventy days in nitre, as 
mentioned by Herodotus. 

Before the embalmed and swathed bodies were put 
into the wooden cases mentioned by Herodotus, they 
were enclosed in a kind of shell, consisting of a num- 
ber of layers of hempen or linen cloth glued together 
so as to form a strong but flexible kind of board, re- 
sembling papier mdché. ‘This was made in the shape 
of the mummy, which was introduced by a longitudinal 
aperture at the bottom, extending the whole length of 
the figure, which was afterwards coarsely stitched up 
with hempen thread. ‘These cases are plastered within 
and without, the external surface being rudely painted 
with figures of beetles, ibies, &c., done with ocbrous 
earths tempered with water, and which are easily 
rubbed off with the finger, except where fixed by an 
outer coating of gum. The upper part has the usual 
representation of a human face, covered with strong 
varnish. ‘The outer case, or “ wooden figure made to 
resenble the human form,” mentioned by Herodotus, 
is usually cut from a single block, or made with dif- 
ferent pieces of sycamore-wood. Some of these cases 
are plain, and others highly ornamented with figures of 
sacred animals, or with paintings representing mytho- 
logical subjects. There is sometimes still a second 
wooden case, or coffin, still more highly ornamented 
than the other, with gliding and painted figures secured 
by a strong varnish, - Both the cases are mate to nepre- 
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sent a human figure, and the sex is clearly denoted by 
the character of the head-dress, or the presence or 
absence of a beard. The bottom of all the wooden 
mummy-cases is flattened with a projection in front, 
large enough to receive the thickly-bandaged feet. 
This affords a considerable base, on which they might 
conveniently be set erect in chambers high enough to 
receive them. Herodotus says that they were so de- 
posited in the tombs, standing on one end against the 
walls, and they are very properly so placed in our 
museums and collections. 

The last covering for the remains so anxiously pre- 
served was a stone coffin, or sarcophagus, which, how- 
ever, must have been such a vast additional expense as 
we can only suppose to have been incurred for kings 
or very wealthy persons. . These coffins consist of two 
parts,—a large case, cut out of one piece of stone, 
large enough to contain the mummy with all its cases, 
and ‘open at the top, and the other a lid to fit the 
opening. There are several specimens of these sar- 
cophagi in the British Museum, but only one of the 
larger sort has a lid, which is rounded into the general 
outline of the human form, with a face in high relief, 
and a general appearance’ analogous to that of the 
wooden coffins: this coffin is of granite. There are 
two very large.ones which have no lids: one is of a 
species of basalt, or perhaps breccia, and the other is a 
breccia similar to what the Italians call breccia verde. 
The coffin which is of this last material is.a very curious 
and elaborate work, which has given occasion to much 
speculation. This sarcophagus is rounded at one 
end and flat at the other, the rest of it having the ap- 
pearance of a large box. It is about 3 feet 10 inches 
in length; 4 feet 2 inches wide at the feet, and 5 feet 
4 inches at the head,—the height being about 3 feet 9 
inches. Both the exterior and interior surfaces of this 
vast coffin are sculptured with a multitude of characters 
and human and animal figures, which are more nu- 
merous, however, on the outside. This is a most 
astonishing work, when we consider the hardness of the 
material, the generally correct outline of the animal 
forms, and the minuteness of the work,—from eight to 
twelve hieroglyphics being in some parts included in 
the space of a square inch. The sculptured superficies 
exceeds 100 square feet (French), and the number of 
figures is said to be more than 21,700. The other sar- 
cophagi have also their surfaces sculptured in the same 
style, but not so mimutely and elaborately. Another 
large and similar sarcophagus (of alabaster), covered 
with sculptures, which afford curious illustrations of 
the arts, customs, and religion of the Egyptians, was 
brought to this country by Belzoni, and is now in the 
museum of Sir John Soane, who purchased it for 2000. 
These elaborate sculptures probably record the titles, 
actions, and merits of the kings or heroes whose mortal 
remains these wonderful coffins were destined to receive. 
Of Sir John Soane’s sarcophagus there is an account, 
with valuable engraved illustrations, in Britton’s ‘ Union 
of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting,’ 1827. 

Besides these larger sarcophagi, there are two beau- 
tiful and perfect specimens in the Museum, of smaller 
stone coffins, one of black and the other of white marble, 
very highly polished. They are of a rounded form, in 
the outline of the human shape, and of really elegant 
proportions, The concave lids are sculptured, having 
at the top well-executed faces, one of a man and the 
other ofa woman. These are so small that it is im- 
possible they could have contained a wooden mummy- 
case. It would therefore seem that sometimes, after 
the mummy had been swathed, and perhaps enclosed 
in a pasteboard case, it was placed at once in a stone 
receptacle, without the intervention of the usual wooden 
case ;—it seems indeed to have been an exchange for 
such a case, 
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ST. HELENA. 


Tue discovery of St. Helena by John de Nova, the 
Portuguese navigator, in 1502, contributed in a most 
important manner to facilitate the intercourse between 
Portugal and India. “ This- island,” says Osaris, in 
his Account of De Nova’s Voyage, “standing by itself 
in the midst of such a vast ocean, seems, as it were, to 
have been placed there by Providence for the reception 
and shelter of weather-beaten ships.” The discovery of 
the island was made by De Nova on the 21st of May, 
being the anniversary of Helena, mother of the Em- 
peror Constantine. It is believed that the Portuguese 
were anxious to prevent other nations availing them- 
selves of the advantages of St. Helena, and for their 
own purposes they stocked it “ with goats, asses, hogs, 
and other cattle.” In the year 1515 a few Portuguese 
were induced by the following circumstances to prefer 
the solitudes of St. Helena to their native land. Al- 
phonso Albuquerque, the governor of the Portuguese 
establishments in the East Indies, having obtained a 
victory near Goa, several of his countrymen who had 
deserted fell into his power. He ordered their noses, 
ears, right hands, and thumbs of their left hands to be 
cut off as a punishment for this crime, and that, in this 
mutilated condition, they should be sent to Portugal. 
They were, however, left at St. Helena with a few 
negroes; and poultry, partridges, pheasants, and other 
birds were turned adrift on the island to multiply and 
furnish them with subsistence. A small stock of fruit- 
trees and vegetables was also given to them. © The re- 
sources of the island increased abundantly under the 
judicious management of its residents. For every ship 
which touched from Portugal there was a supply of 
fresh provisions, vegetables, and water; and those who 
are aware how much the efforts of the early navigators 
were impeded by living for a long period upon salted 
provisions, by which disease often rapidly enfeebled and 
thinned their numbers, will perceive that a resting-place 
in the middle of the Atlantic, abounding with the 
means of renewing their health and strength, would 
soon become an object of the highest importance to 
navigators, and a station which it was equally desirable 
to render serviceable for political reasons. Purchas 
says in his Pilgrims :—“ It seems that God hath planted 
this island in convenient place for the long and danger- 
ous Indian navigations. ‘There the Portugals leave 
their sick, which stay till other ships come next year to 
take them.” St. Helena afforded the early voyagers to 
the East advantages somewhat similar in degree to 
those which would be derived in the present day by the 
discovery, in the well-explored Atlantic, of an island 
abounding with coal, and situated half way between the 
coasts of Ireland and North America. Such a circum- 
stance would at once, by means of steam-boats, render 
the intercourse between the United States and the 
United Kingdom much more rapid and extensive than 
it is at present. In the other case the risks of early 
commercial enterprise were not a little diminished by 
the facilities which St. Helena offered for restoring 
the health of a ship's crew, and by its convenience 
as a rendezvous in time of war for merchant-ships 
waiting for convoy and protection before encounter- 
ing the cruizers of unfriendly ports in the European 
seas. 

St. Helena is in the sixteenth degree of south lati- 
tude, and is six degrees west of Greenwich. It is 
about half way between Africa and South America, its 
distance from the former being 1200 miles. It is 1800 
miles distant from the Cape of Good Hope; and the 
little island of Ascension, which is the nearest point of 
land to St: Helena, is at a distance of 600 miles, The 
extreme length of the island is ten miles and a half; its 


breadth six miles and three-quarters, and its total cir- 
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{Island of St. Helena.] 
present Government House, immediately over the letter 


cumference about twenty-eight miles, Its area, there- 
fore, is about 30,300 acres, not quite one-third the size 
of the smallest county in England. 

The Portuguese had been in the constant habit of 
touching at St. Helena in their voyages to and from 
the East for a period of nearly ninety years before it 
was visited by an English ship. At length Sir Thomas 
Candish, or Cavendish, on his return from a voyage 
of cireumnavigation, came within sight of the island, 
June Sth, 1588. It was then well-stocked with par- 
tridges, pheasants, turkeys, goats, and hogs; and though 
nothing is said of inhabitants, there was a church to 
which there was an approach by a “ fair causeway.” 
The valley in which the church stood is described as 
“extremely pleasant, and so full of fruit-trees and 
excellent plants, that it seemed like a very fair and 
well-cultivated garden, having long rows of lemon, 
orange, citron, pomegranate, date, and fig trees, de- 
lighting the eye with blossoms, green fruit and ripe, 
all at once.” Here Cavendish remained twelve days. 
The second English ship touched at St. Helena in 1591. 
In 1600 the East India Company was incorporated, 
and the island was more frequently visited by the 
English. About the same time the Dutch were also in 
the habit of calling at St. Helena. The numerous 
settlements which the Portuguese had formed on both 
the eastern and western coasts of Africa rendered St. 
Helena of less importance to them than it had hereto- 
fore been, and on its being abandoned by them, the 
Dutch took possession of it; but in 1651 they also 
withdrew from the island, and established themselves at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The East India Company 
now took it into their hands, with a view of rendering 
it a permanent station. Fortifications were erected 
by the first governor in 1658, near the site of the 





ec in the view above. The name given to these erec- 
tions was Fort James, in compliment, it is believed, to 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II., who was at 
the head of an African company. In 1672 the Dutch 
got possession of the island by stratagem, but in the 
following year it was retaken by the English; and by 
displaying the Dutch flag, six ships of that nation, 
returning from India, richly laden, were decoyed into 
the harbour, when four of them were taken. -The 
island was regranted to the East India Company 
under a new charter, settlers were invited, and lands 
assigned to them. According ‘to the tenure on which 
the island was held, the Company had power, if land 
had remained uncultivated for six months, of dispos- 
sessing the occupier. A salary of 100/. was given to the 
governor, and a public table was kept from the produce 
of certain lands cultivated for the purpose. The go- 
vernor and council, with the head artificer and ser- 
geant of the guard, dined at the same table, where 
they sat according to their respective ranks, Captain 
Poirier, who was governor in 1697, did away with this 
familiar admixture of ranks. A letter sent to England 
at the time thus alludes to the circumstance :—* This 
governor is of opinion that nobody ought to sit at table 
with him that is not cleanly dressed, or that is drunk.” 
This important question gave occasion to a resolution of 
the council in 1717, in which it was laid down that, “ in. 
the governor’s absence, there shall stand a salt upon 
the table, which shall be placed below the council 
and the chaplain. ‘Those who sit’ above that salt shall 
always drink, as they think proper, either wine or 
punch; but those who sit below that salt shall have to 
two persons one common bow! of punch, which contains 
about three pints; if but three, the same; if four, two; 
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and if five, no more; or in case of wine instead thereof, 
one bottle for each bow! of punch,” 

From the end of the seventeenth century to within 
the last two years St. Helena has been in the posses- 
sion of the East India Company, Although the scurvy 
is no longer dreaded by seamen, yet the island is not 
less visited by ships on their yoyage to and from the 
East Indies. From 1801 to 1805 an average of 165 
ships touched annually at the island: in 1823 the nura- 
ber which anchored in the road was 193. During the 
war the crews and passengers of ships stopping in the 
road frequently exceeded the number of the inhabitants 
and garrison, who were compelled to live on salt pro- 
visions; and a person could not kill his own cattle 
without the governor's permission, This restriction 
was removed when the eireumstances which occasioned 
the adoption of such a reguietion were no longer in 
operation, In time of peace vessels arriye singly, and 
there need be no delay for eonyoy of men-of-war, 

In 1805 the population of St, Helena amounted to 
3078; in 1823 to 4381: viz,, whites 1201; civil and 
military establishment 911; slaves 1074; free persons 
of colour 729; Chinese 442; Lasears 24. _ 

Nearly one-half of the island consists of waste and 
rugged land, Corn-growing is an object of secondary 
consequenee, and bread is made of .imported flour, 
The most yaluable productions of the land are roots, 
vegetables, and live steck, The profit on land is from 
7 to 8 per cent, 

The price of labour is high, The wages of a ear- 
penter are 6s. or 7s, a day; of a mason from 4s. to 
5s.; of a labourer 2s. to 2s. 6d. In 1810 fifty Chinese 
labourers were introduced from the Company’s Factory 
at Canton, and their services proved so valuable, that 
others were afterwards introduced. The terms on which 
they were engaged were, for labourers, ls. per day; 
for mechanics ls. 6d., exclusive of their board, which 
might be reckoned at another shilling. The further 
importation of slaves was soon afterwards forbidden. 
Under Sir Hudson Lowe’s government it was declared 
that all children born of a slave woman, from and after 
Christmas Day, 1818, should be free, but that they 
should be considered as apprentices to the proprietors 
ef the mothers, if males, until the age of eighteen 
years; and if females, until the age of sixteen. Masters 
and mistresses Were recommended to enforce the 
attendance of free-born children at church and at the 
Sunday schools. These resolutions were voluntarily 
adopted by the inhabitants at a public meeting held 
August 13th, 1818, 

Under the governorship of General Beatson great 
attention was paid to the improvement of the agri- 
cultural resources of the island. The governor himself 
made a series of experiments in agriculture and arbo- 
riculture, and the results were published in a local 
periodical, entitled ‘ The St. Helena Register.’ 

Governor Wilks, who was appointed in 1813, esta- 
blished a Society, one of the leading objects of which 
was to educate the children of the poorer classes, In 
1823 there were 400 children in attendance at the 
different scheols which had been established. ‘The 
sum of 250/. was voluntarily contributed for this pur- | 
pose. The degrading punishment of flogging was 
abolished, aud the tread-mill introduced as a substitute ; | 
an agricultural and horticultural society was founded ; 
a regular market established, which is the exclusive, 
place of sale for articles of mative produce. On the 
-bth of December, 1823, a fair and a prize show for 
agticultural cattle and produce were held, and a 
pronghing match took place. The supply of water 

been rendered more abundant, and 300 tons 
day may mow be obtained. A great improvement 
dakeu place in the moral character of the inhabitants, 
in consequence of the judicious measures of tbe various 
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individuals by whom the island was governed for the 
thirty or five-and-thirty years preceding 1823, and .a 
gratifying contrast is presented to the lawless and 
tumultuous proceedings which had frequently eceurred 
at an earlier period, 

The most important event in the history of the island 
is its being chosen as the residence of Bonaparte after 
the termination of his continental fortunes by the battle 
of Waterloo. A convention was signed at Paris, 
August 20th, 1815, between the four -great Allied 
Powers, by which the person of Bonaparte was in- 
trusted to the English government, and commissioners 
were appointed by France, Russia, and Austria, to 
reside at St. Helena, whither it was determined to 
convey the ex-Emperor, The force of the garrison 
was considerably increased, end ships of war were 
stationed off the island during Bong ’s residence. 
He landed in November, 1815, and died May 5th, 
1821, at his residenee at Longwaod, indicated by the 
letter b, in a line above it in the view, On the 8th the 
body was interred, with all the honours due toa military 
man of the highest rank, in Slane’s Valley, if a spot 
of his own seleeting, overhung by the weeping willow. 
The question of applying to the English government 
for the remains of this great man, in order to have 
them deposited neer the scene of his former power and 

lory, has been frequently toueked upon in the French 

hamber ef Deputies; but no step has yet heen taken 
of an offieial character. The last resting-place of 
Napoleon will long render St, Helena a scene of his- 
torical notice and interest. 

“ Longwood,” says O'Meara, “ is situated on a plain 
formed on the summit of a mountain, about 1800 feet 
above the level of the sea; and, including Dead Wood, 
comprises 1400 or 1500 acres of land, a great pro- 
portion of which is planted, with an indigenous tree 
called gum-wood, [ts appearance is sombre and un- 
promising.” 

Mr. T. H. Brooke, a member of the Council of St. 
Heiena, who has published the most complete ac- 
count of the island, says,—‘* The appearance of St. 
Helena at a distance is that of an abrupt and rugged 
rock. A nearer approach brings to view the central 
eminences, which have a softer outline. A still nearer 
approach shuts from the view these eminences, and 
nothing is presented to the eye but craggy and stu- 
pendous cliffs. On nearing Munden’s Point, James's 
narrow valley, situated between two lofty mountains, 
presents itself.” O’Meara, in his * Voice from St. He- 
lena,’ says, that the view of the town of St. James from 
the sea “resembles that of a scene at the theatre.” 
The town has an agreeable aspect, and contains a species 
of the Indian banyan-tree, planted at intervals. It is 
entered by a guteway, forming one side of the parade, 
which is about 200 feet square. The Guvernment 
House and other public offices are on the left side. 
The chureh (marked d) is a neat edifice. There are three 
streets, two of which contain shops, in which both the 
produce of Europe and the East is sold. The two 
ridges between which the town is situated are Rupert's 
on the east and Ladder HiN (marked e) on the west. 
The winding road up the latter leads to the governor's 
country-house. Carts and oxen pass along these roads, 
which are dreary and cheerless in their aspect for about 
a couple of miles, At length a more agreeable view 
presents itself; —neat dwellings, cultivated plantations, 
and the vegetable productions of the Old and New 
World flourishing together. 

Diana's Peak, the highest point of a chain of hills 
which runs across the island, is 2700 feet above the 
level of the sea, ‘The view from the summit is extremely 
novel, picturesque, and grand, and closes with the sea 
dashing against the rugged cliffs, 

O'Meara, Bonaparte’s medical attendant, has given 
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a most unfavourable account of the climate of St. 
Helena. “A ride of a few miles,” he says, “ takes a 
men threugh a new climate every half-hour. One 
moment beealmed in the bottom of the ravines, he 
experiences the heat of the tropies in a latitude of 
15° 55” south ;—a moment after, passing the aperture 
of séme chasm, perspiring from every pore, the temporary 
lull is sueceeded by a sudden and bleak blast from the 
mountains.” Mr. Brooke says that the thermometer 
at James's Town seldom rises above 80°. The seasons 
are not divided so distinctly into dry and rainy seasons 
as is usual in the trepics: every month has a portion of 
rain. The number of cloudy days is large. O’Meara 
states that “one moment these is a shower of rain, 
accompanied by fog;—then the sky brightens, the 
weather clears up, and the scorching rays of a tropical 
sun are experienced. This continues for a time, and is 
then followed by a repetition of fog. rain, and mist.” In 
1823 the mortality, according to Mr. Brooke, was under 
one per cent. In 1807 the measles were very fatal, 
but the small-pox, which was once introduced in a 
similar manner, only carried off two persons. Vacci- 
nation, however, is regularly practised. Dr. Halley 
visited the island, in order to observe the transit of 
Venus; and in 1761 Dr. Maskelyne made astronomical 
observations at St. Helena. The elevation of the island 
and the serenity of the sky are said to be favourable for 
these objects. A view of the Observatory is given in 
the cut. 

Vines, figs, oranges, and lemons ripen in the valleys 
near the sea. Gooseberries and currants do not pro- 
duce fruit, but turn to evergreens. Cherries do not 
grow on the island. The usual culinary vegetables, 
such as cabbages, peas, beans, &c., are raised in large 
quantities. The blackberry overran the island on being 
introduced. The oak only flourishes in sheltered spots. 

The breed of cattle and sheep is English. Rabbits, 
pheasants, and partridges are numerous. The shores 
abound with wild fowl. There are neither frogs, toads, 
nor snakes on the island, but a few scorpions and centi- 
pedes: the bite of the former is not dangerous. Bees 
have been brought, but they generally disappear, being 
probably driven out to sea. Whales are occasionally 
seen on the coast. 


THE PAPER, PRINTING, AND CHEAP NEWS- 
PAPER TRADES AT THE END OF THE SEVEN: 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

From a number of old printed papers, principally 

single sheets, Phich have been preserved in the British 

Museum, we are enabled to collect a few notices on 

these subjeets, which may have some interest at the 

present moment, when the policy of the paper-duty 
and the stamp-duty on newspapers; as they now exist, 
is occupying much of the public attention. 

It is unfortunate that most of the documents to 
which we are about to fefer ate without any date; but 
their internal evidenee will generally enable us to sup- 
ply this deficiency. 

Before, however, coming to the subjects and the 
period mentioned in out title, we may state a fact 
respecting the business of printing in London at a 
somewhat eafliet period, which sounds strange enough 
at the present day. From a paper, entitled “ The 
Case and Proposals of the Free Journeymen Printers 
in and about London,” and dated the 23rd October, 
1666, it appears that the entire number of working 
printers who had served a regular apprenticeship, then 
resident in and about Londen, was no more than 140! 

here were, to be stiré, in addition some “ foreigners,” 
as they were called, that is, workmen who had not 
obtained their freedom by their serving a regular 
apprenticeship 3; but are not spoken of as very 
numerous. @ paper is’ remonstrance against any 





such interlopers being allowed to be employed. Ac- 
cording to the Population Returns for 1831, the num- 
ber of printers thén in the metropolis was 3628, ot 
probably more than twenty times the number it con- 
tained in 1666. set 

A bill for laying a stamp-duty of a penny upon 
every number of a periodical publication, consisting 
of a whole sheet, and of a halfpenny when it con- 
sisted of only half a sheet, appears to have been first 
brought into Parliament in the latter part of the reign 
of King William, though it did not then, we believe, 
pass into a law. Among the loose sheets in the 
museum, there is one entitled ‘ Reasons humbly 
offered to the Parliament in behalf of several Persons 
concerned in Paper-making, Printing, and Publishing 
the Halfpenny Newspapers,’ against this bill while it 
was in dependence. From this statement it appears 
that there were then in London five printers (that is, 
we must suppose, master printers) engaged in the trade 
of these cheap periodical publications, which is spoken 
of as one of very recent origin. The quantity of paper 
consumed by them is estimated to amount, “ by a modest 
computation,” to 20,000 reams in the year. Each of 
the five printers; it is stated, “ pays 9s. per week duty 
to his Majesty, over and besides 1s. for every advertise- 
ment therein inserted, so that, by a like computation, 
each printer of the said halfpenny newspapers pays 
communibus annis to the king the sum of about 60/., 
besides what the paper-maker pays.” : 

The third objection urged against the proposed 
stamp-duty lets us into a little more of the statistics of 
the trade. It runs thus :—‘ For that the said news- 
papers have been always a whole sheet and a half, and 
sold for one halfpenny to the poorer sort of people, 
who are purchasers of it by réason of its cheapness, to 
divert themselves, and also to allure herewith their 
young children, and entice them to reading ; and should 
a duty of three-halfpence be laid upon these mean 
newspapers (which by reason of the coarseness of the 
paper the generality of gentlemen are above conversing 
with), it would utterly extinguish and suppress the 
same.” It is added that hundreds of persons and 
families get their bread by selling the publications in 
question. Many blind persons are stated to be thus 
employed, and “ divers of them,” says the account, 
‘** who are industrious, and have but a penny or three- 
halfpence for a stock to begin with in a morning, will 
before night advance it to eighteen pence or two shil- 
lings, which greatly tends to the comfortable support, 
of such miserable, poor, and blind creatures, who sell 
them about the streets.” An Act imposing such a 
stamp-duty as is here deprecated was afterwards passed 
in 1712, in the reign of Queen Anne, and came into 
operation in August of the same year. On a former 
oceasion (see ‘ Penny Magazine,’ vol. i. p. 147) we 
have noticed some of the effects produced by this 
impost, atnong which one appears to have been the 
discontinuance of the ‘ Spectator.’ 

Another of our documents, also without a date, is 
entitled ‘'The Case of the Paper Traders.’ We believe 
this representation to have been called forth by a bill 
which was brought into parliament in the beginning of 
the year 1696, and eventually passed into a law. e 
preamble of the statement represents that “there is a 
bill now depending for laying 25/. per cent. upon paper, 
parchment, vellum, and pasteboard to be imported ; 201. 
per cent. on English paper, &c. ; and 17/, 10s. per cent. 
on those goods now (in merchants’ and others’ hands) 
to be sold.” It is contended, in the first place, tMat 
these duties will not produce so much as even the small 
sum of 18,000/. per annum. It is stated that there were 
not then in all England above 100 paper mills, and 
these, with the exception of that belonging to the Com- 
pany, (we do not exactly know what company is 


/meant,) making only brown paper and the coarsest 
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white, “do not, it is affirmed, “ one with another, 
annually make 200/. worth.” The Company are stated 
to make about 8000/. worth per annum. Altogether, 
therefore, the value of the paper annually made in 
England at this time was only about 28,0007. -There 
are now about 700 paper mills in England, employing 
about 27,000 workmen, and manufacturing annually 
fully 1,200,000/. worth of paper. “The vellum, parch- 
ment and pasteboard,” the statement goes on to say, 
“ made and expended here the last year was not above 
10,0002.” The writers add,—‘ The paper last year 
imported was not worth 40,000/. (and much less will be 
brought in if this duty be laid.)”? From these several 
sources it is calculated that the proposed duty will 
bring in altogether only 17,600/., from which is to be 
deducted the expense of the collection. A trifle more, 
indeed, it is admitted, may be obtained from the stocks 
in hand, the project of taxing which, however, is cha- 
racterized as a most extraordinary one, and as wholly 
without precedent. The small dealers in the country, 
it is anticipated, must be left entirely out of considera- 
tion, as the amount that’ could. be obtained from them 
would not repay the.expenses of collecting it. Of 
merchants and-wholesale dealers, from whom alone it 
would be practicable to collect the duty, the number 
is stated not to exceed thirty-five, who might, in all, 
have goods in hand to the value of about 16,0002. 
Upon that amount of stock the tax would be only 
2800/., and that, it might have been added, only for 
the first year. 

“The paper-makers,” the representation goes on to 
say, “are generally very poor, and now can. scarce 
maintain their families; but when (as by this bill 
required) they must pay, or give security. for, the duty 
before they sell, this manufacture will be so much 
lessened that most of the mills must be ruined, and the 
makers, with their families, become a charge to their 
respective parishes. The same may be said of the 
parchment-makers. * * * The printing trade now 
consumes the greatest part of the paper; but if this 
duty be laid, the consumption will not be half what it 
now is, few books but that are of absolute necessity 
being now prifited by reason of the present advance 
upon paper; much less will they be able to bear the 
charge upon the press when so great a duty shall 
be laid upon the commodity. This will ruin some 
hundreds of booksellers, bookbinders, and printers, and 
others depending on that trade.” 

It appears that under this Act every sheet of paper 
that was sold to the public bore on it the king’s stamp, 
and also that offices or shops for the retail of paper thus 
stamped were opened in all parts of the kingdom by 
commissioners appointed to see the Act carried into 
effect. The commissioners seem to have obtained their 
supplies of paper by contracting for it with certain 
manufacturers. This system gave great umbrage to 
the established dealers in the commodity, especially to 
the Company of Stationers ; and among the documents 
in the Museum are various representations from them 
on the subject, and also replies to their complaints by 
the commissioners. The stationers complain of the 
opposition set up to them as an unfair interference on 
the part of the government ; the commissioners, on the 
other hand, vindicate the system on the ground of the 
reduced prices at which the public were supplied with 
paper at their establishments. But dealers in their 
situation might well afford to sell their goods cheaper 
than others; they of course required no profits. The 
capital with which they traded was public capital ; and 
they were also, no doubt, salaried by the public. The 
interference, therefore, was really as unfair a one as it 
is possible to conceive. We do not recollect to have 
before met with any notice of this singular scheme of 
finance. It appears that the two principal offices of 
the Commissioners were at Lincoln’s Inn and in South- 





wark. Some notices of the prices of paper at this date 
may be found in the statements of the two parties to 
which we have referred. 

The actual produce of the duties imposed by this 
Act is stated in another paper, entitled ‘ Reasons 
humbly offered to the Honourable House of Commons 
against laying a further Duty upon Paper.’ This repre- 
sentation appears to have been made some time after 
the Act of 1697 had expired, and when a bill had been 
brought into parliament for imposing certain new duties 
upon paper. The bill in question is probably that 
which was passed inte a law on the 5th of July, 1698, 
under the title of ‘ An Act for paying to His Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, further duties upon stamped 
vellum, parchment, and -paper.’ The authors of the 
* Reasons’ state, that “‘ the whole produce of the paper- 
duty from March 1, 1696 (this must be a mistake for 
1697), to March 1, 1698, came but to 16,848/. 10s. 9d., 
about’ one-third whereof was collected from the stock 
which was in the hands of tradesmen before and at the 
time when the Act was passed.” This result may be 
compared with the estimate extracted from the last- 
mentioned paper. It was now purposed to lay a duty 
of 30 per cent: on French paper, in lieu of that of 25 
per cent., which had expired. If this duty shall be 
imposed, it is contended, French paper will cost 4s. the 
ream; and it is added, ‘“* Note that two-thirds of the 
paper used for printing and common writing, which is 
rated in our books of rates at 4s. 6d: per ream, doth 
cost beyond sea no more than Is. 3d. to 3s. per ream.” 
With regard to foreign paper in general, it is stated 
that, although the high duty of 25 per cent. had ex- 
pired, it was still extremely dear; and “the dearness 
of paper,” observe the writers of the ‘ Reasons,’ “ is the 
only occasion that a great number of voluminous and 
useful books, in many sciences, now ready for the press, 
cannot be printed ;—to the great discouragement of 
trade, as well as‘of industry and learning, very many 
of the profession being forced to employ themselves on 
trivial pamphlets.” 


Superstition —“ The Amaponda Caffers have three pro- 
fessions—that. of the ‘ Amagira,’ or witch-doctor; of the 
* Abanisi-bamvula,’ or rain-maker; and of the ‘ Agika,’ or 
doctor of medicine, which may be considered the most valu- 
able of the three. The ‘ Agika’ is acquainted with many 
valuable roots, which are used both internally and as em- 
brocations. Dr. Morgan remarks, in a paper recently read 
at the South African Institution, Cape of Good Hope, 
‘ There are not many diseases. peculiar to these people. 
The tenia (tape-worm) appears to be the only one that can 
be called endemic: dyspnea, sicca, and rheumatism are not 
uncommon complaints, most probably produced by smoking 
noxious herbs, fatigue, and exposure to atmospheric changes. 
Paralysis and glandular swellings are also complaints to 
which they appear subject. In their treatment of disease, 
no regard appears to be paid to the character of the com- 
plaint; the treatment is generally loss of blood by a rough 
sort of operation, consisting of scarifying and drawing blood 
after the manner of cupping among us. Roots are infused 
in water which communicate a purgative quality, and some- 
times an emetic root is given to the sick person. In pains 
and aches of the bones and limbs, they burn a preparation 
similar to the moxa; they have lately substituted gun- 
powder when it can be obtained.” They are subject to a 
variety of other diseases which baffle the skill of their 


medical advisers, who in such cases have recourse to smear- * 


ing the patient with cow-dung, and keeping up his spirits 
with the constant excitement of dancing and singing within 
his hut. Should he still continue sick, he is supposed to be 
bewitched, and then the ‘ Amagira’ is called in. The 
medical men are well paid, and if the patient be poor, the 
people of the kraal where he lives are responsible for the 
remuneration. Jn fact the man who fetches a doctor usually 
carries with him either a calf or a quantity of beads and 
assagais, as an inducement for his immediate attendance.— 
Steedman's Wanderings in Southern Africa. 
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